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BERLIN QUESTION 


ROGRESS toward settlement of the Berlin question 

will be one of the primary objectives of the Big Four 
heads of government when they assemble at Paris on May 
16. The coming summit conference, in fact, had its origin 
in Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev’s demand, 18 
months ago, that the occupation of Germany’s former cap- 
ital be; terminated and that West Berlin be converted into 
a “free demilitarized city.” The notes making those de- 
mands on Nov. 27, 1958, carried a time limit of six months 
and thus bore the characteristics of an ultimatum. The 
United States, Great Britain and France refused to submit 
to pressure, and Khrushchev backed down to the extent of 
removing the time limit. The foreign ministers of the 
three Western powers and the Soviet Union labored over 
the question at Geneva from mid-May to early August last 
year without coming to agreement.! Now the heads of 
government themselves will take their turn at trying to 
solve the problem. 


Although the Soviet premier withdrew his ultimatum on 
Berlin, he has not changed his position on the Berlin ques- 
tion, nor have the Western Allies. In a hard-hitting speech 
at a dinner in New York, April 20, Under Secretary of 
State Douglas Dillon called the problem of Germany, in- 
cluding Berlin, the central! issue confronting the nations of 
East and West at the summit. The problem in the long 
run can only be solved, Dillon said, through German reuni- 
fication—a solution that the Soviets so far have rejected. 


Meanwhile, we are willing to consider interim arrangements to 
reduce tensions in Berlin and lessen present dangers. But we are 
determined to maintain our presence in Berlin and to preserve its 
ties with the Federal Republic [of Germany]. We will not accept 
any arrangement which might become a first step toward the 
abandonment of West Berlin or the extinguishing of freedom in 
that part of Germany which is a free, peaceful and democratic 
member of the world community. 


‘The East-West foreign ministers’ conference opened at 


Geneva May 
recessed June 20, resumed work July 


13, and then recessed indefinitely on Aug 
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assembled foreign ministers, June 5, not to forget that 
“the population of West Berlin is greater than the popu- 
lation of almost 20 per cent of the member nations of the 
United Nations,” and that the goods and services it pro- 
duces annually exceed “‘the gross national product of more 
than half of the members of the United Nations.” 


Despite the unnatural division of the city, the extraordi- 
lary length of its occupation, and its isolated position, 
West Berlin has maintained its freedom and, with foreign 
and West German assistance, has converted the rubble heap 
of 1945 into a showcase of democracy behind the Iron 
Curtain. West Berlin has served also as an escape hatch 
for hundreds of thousands of refugees from the Commu- 
nist empire and as a valuable observation post for the 
West.2 Because a sizable hole in the Iron Curtain is kept 
open, West Berlin has been a constant source of irritation 
to the Kremlin, hampering its efforts to convert East Ger- 
many into a dependable Soviet satellite. On the other 
hand, the vulnerability of West Berlin, surrounded by 
Communist territory, strengthens the bargaining position 
of the Soviet Union in negotiations with the three Western 
powers. 


RUSSIAN INSISTENCE ON PLAN FOR A FREE CITY 

Khrushchev first brought up the question of changing 
the status of Berlin on Nov. 10, 1958, when he said in a 
speech at Moscow: 

The time has obviously arrived for the signatories of the Pots- 

am agreement to renounce the remnants of the occupation regime 
in Berlin and thereby make it possible to create a normal situatior 
in the capital of the German Democratic Republic. The Soviet 
Union, for its part, would hand over to the sovereign German 
Democratic Republic the functions in Berlin that 


are still exer- 
cised by Soviet agencies.’ 


The Soviet premier followed up this preliminary warning 
by dispatching his note of Nov. 27, 1958, proposing to the 
Western powers that West Berlin be made a “free demili- 


tarized city,” and that all Soviet 


functions with respect 
to East Berlin and the routes of access to West Berlin be 
turned over to East Germany. Soviet discussion of the 
Berlin question since that time has revolved around these 
two “proposals.” Following the traditional pattern of 


See Harassed Berlin,” E.R.R., 195 | pp 1-197 
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Soviet diplomacy, Khrushchev has reiterated his demands 
time and again; and, without making a single concession, 
he maneuvered the Western heads of government into ex- 
changing state visits with him and agreeing to a Big Four 
summit conference. 


While Khrushchev has repeatedly threatened to negotiate 
a separate peace treaty with Germany unless the Western 
powers agree to a settlement on his terms, he has refrained 
from implementing those threats. Since he lifted the arbi- 
trary six-month deadline for Western agreement, he has 
been careful not to set up a new date or to assume other 
positions from which there could be no retreat. State 
Department officials think it quite possible that Khrush- 
chev is reluctant to weaken his own hand by turning over 
control of the West Berlin lifeline to the East Germans. 
Nevertheless, the threat of a separate peace treaty appears 
to be genuine Unless the West offers to make at least 
token modifications of the present arrangement in Berlin, 
Khrushchev may eventually be forced to act.‘ 


The Soviet Union has shown no disposition to retreat 
from the position it took at the foreign ministers’ confer- 
ence last year. Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko 
said at the May 30th session of the conference: 


When we speak about the Berlin question, we mean primarily 


the ending of the occupation regime in West Berlin. . . . The Soviet 


government considers the creation of a free city [of West Berlin] 
far from being an ideal solution to the Berlin question. The most 
equitable approach to this question would be, of course, the exten- 
sion to West Berlin of the full sovereignty of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. I think that the German Democratic Republic, 
whose ca 


tal the division of the city continues to mutilate, could 


I 
with the fullest justification demand such a solution of the question 


Such pronouncements hardly have helped to make the 
Soviet proposals acceptable to the West. Indeed, they have 
led some observers to conclude that what Khrushchev seeks 
primarily is, not liquidation of the occupation of West 
Berlin, but neutralization of West Germany and formal rec- 
ognition of the German Democratic Republic and of the 
status quo in Eastern Europe in general. In any case, the 
Kremlin seems to be using the Berlin issue as a lever to 

> U.S.S.R. would “negotiate” all 

if Moscow's plan for convert 
with “understanding.” It is gener- 
be mmit produces no agreement on Berlir 


Khrushchev will make no move to alter the situation before President Eisenhower 
has completed his schedu tr 2 the Soviet Union in J 
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gain concessions from the West on disarmament and other 
matters. 


OPPOSITION OF BONN TO ALTERING CITY’S STATUS 


The West German government, hoping for eventual re- 
unification of Germany under Christian Democratic lead- 
ership, has repeatedly asserted that “Any change in Berlin 
would be a change for the worse.’>® Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer and other officials of the Federal Republic of 
Germany insist that Berlin will one day again be the cap- 
ital of a truly democratic German state. They therefore 
would regard a compromise on the legal status of the city 
as nothing less than capitulation. Khrushchev’s proposal 
for a free city is unacceptable to them because it would: 

1. Mark the permanent dismemberment of Germany, with West 
3erlin constituting a third German entity apart from West and 


East Germany. 


2. Force Bonn to recognize the German Democratic Republic.‘ 


3. Eliminate West Berlin as the last remaining practical escaps 
route from behind the Iron Curtain. 

4. Place an isolated West Berlin at the economic mercy 
Communists and at the military mercy of the 22 Soviet divisi 
and police and militia forces in East Germany. 


Adenauer and other leaders of his Christian Democratic 
Party maintain that the Berlin question can be “solved” 
only through German reunification. They feel that nego- 
tiations cannot be conducted under the threat of unilateral 
abrogation of mutually binding arrangements. The Bonn 
government, moreover, has steadily sought the equivalent 
of a right to veto any new arrangement for Berlin. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower virtually conceded that right last Sept. 28 
when he said that any agreement on Berlin “must be accept- 
able to the people of the area, including those most con- 
cerned—the people of West Berlin and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany.” 7 The President has said often, most 
recently on April 27, that he would “never go to any meet- 
ing under a threat of force, the use of force, or an ulti- 
matum of any kind.” 


So strongly does Chancellor Adenauer feel on the Berlin 


5 From address to Berlin legislature by West German Chancellor Adenauer, Jar 
11, 1960 

* Wilhelm Grewe, German ambassador to the United States and Bonn observer at 
the Geneva foreign ministers’ conference, seid on June 2, 1959, that the West Germar 
government was “the only German government authorized to speak for the entire 
German people in international affairs.” 


7 White House clarification of President's answer to a news conference questio 
Sept. 28, 1959 
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question that he recently traveled around the world to 
mobilize support for maintenance of the present status of 
the city. He told members of the National Press Club in 
Washington, March 16, that there must 
concessions under Soviet pressure. To 


be no one-sided 
allow Khrushchev 
to get his way in Berlin would mean “a terrible decrease 
in the prestige of the free peoples all over the world.” A 
joint communiqué issued the day before by President 
Eisenhower and Adenauer had voiced agreement that “the 
preservation of the freedom of the people of West Berlin, 
and their right of self-determination, must underlie any 
future agreement affecting the city.” 


Walter Lippmann, analyzing the communiqué in his syn- 
dicated newspaper column of March 22, interpreted “any 
future agreement” as signifying that Adenauer had aban- 
doned his former insistence that no agreement could be 
made on Berlin without prior agreement on reunification 
of Germany, and that the United States was 


sé 


no longer 
committed to insisting that the freedom and the right of 
self-determination of West Berlin can be protected only 
by the maintenance of the status quo.” 


WEsT’s DETERMINATION TO CONTINUE OCCUPATION 


The United States and its allies have maintained that 


agreement 
providing for eventual reunification of Germany on the 
basis of self-determination through free and “properly 
supervised” elections. However, Secretary of State Herter 
said at a news conference last Feb. 8 that the United States 
had always been “willing to discuss the problem of Berlin, 
the problem of Germany, to negotiate in good faith without 
undue delay.” Similarly, French Foreign Minister Couve 
de Murville declared on May 30, 1959, at Geneva: 


the Berlin question can be settled only by an 


We are not demanding anything in this matter. We did 
raise the Berlin question; we are not asking that the 
be altered; we do not think that it is causing 


not 
present status 
any very special 
danger to world peace and to the peace of Europe in particular. 
All that we are saying is that we are ready to examine such pro- 
posals as the Soviet Union has to make, in a generous and peaceful 
spirit. 


President Eisenhower had pledged in a broadcast on 
March 16, 1959, that the United States would not “pur- 
chase” peace by forsaking Berlin. All the Western powers 
have repeatedly and emphatically declared their responsi- 
bility and intent to maintain freedom for the West Ber- 
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liners.2 When Khrushchev first threatened to sign a sepa- 
rate treaty with the East Germans, the NATO Council coun- 
tered by declaring, Dec. 16, 1958, that: 


No state has the right to withdraw unilaterally 
national engagements. It [the Council] conside 


nunciation by the Soviet Union of the interallied agreements 


Berlin can in no way deprive the other parties of their right 


] 


relieve the Soviet Union of it I 


s obligations. Such methods d 


the mutual confidence between nations which is one of the four 


tions of peace. 


The State Department, replying on Dec. 31 to the Soviet 
note of Nov. 27, 1958, emphasized that while “the United 
States government cannot prevent the Soviet government 
from announcing the termination of its own authority” in 
Kast Berlin, it “will not and does not, in any way, accept 
a unilateral denunciation of the accords of 1944 and 1945.” 
The United States, furthermore, was not prepared to re- 
lieve the Soviet Union of the obligations it assumed when 
it ruaranteed free access to Berlin at the end of the Berlin 
blockade in June 1949. ‘“‘Nor will it accept the substitu- 
tion of the regime which the Soviet government refers to 
as the German Democratic Republic for the Soviet govern- 
ment in this respect.” The United States and its allies hav 


consistently held that any unilateral termination of tl 


L 


Ve 
e 


Berlin occupation would amount to a serious violation of 


international law. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ALLIED POSITION IN WEST BERLIN 

There has been pressure at various diplomatic levels for 
settlement of the Berlin question before Adenauer pass 
from the scene or the Western position deteriorates. News- 
paper correspondents in Berlin agree that the city no longer 
displays the dynamic growth and optimism that character- 
ized the 1949-59 decade. The population has been declin- 
ing, the age level of the inhabitants has been rising stead- 
ily, and apprehensions raised by the Russian threats re- 
portedly have begun to have adverse effects on the economy. 


Diplomatic observers think that if Khrushchev should 
carry out his threat to sign a separate peace treaty, the 
Allies might be compelled to submit to a measure of East 
German traffic control comparable to that now exercised by 

*In March 1959 the President said also: ‘“‘The Soviet threat 
peace treaty with the East Germar ippet regime has 
imes, accompanied by various ar anging ‘ stions for deali 
of the city Their proposal ave included a vague offer 


of Berlin—though not the eastern part a so-called ‘free city.’ 
means clear what Berlin would be free from, except 
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the Russians. Assumption by East German border guards 
of contro] of the land, air, and water routes to West Berlin 
would force a decision on whether to deal with them— 
whether or not as theoretical agents of the Soviet Union— 
or to refuse to recognize their authority. Defiance of the 
East Germans might take the form of an attempt to move 
military supplies by armed convoy along the autobahn— 
at the risk of starting a shooting war. Otherwise it might 
be necessary to try a revival of the Berlin airlift.® 


One of the key questions is what would happen if the 
Russians turned over to the East Germans their seats on 
the four-power Air Control Board which regulates flights 
over the air corridors leading into the city. Soviet repre- 
sentatives continued to sit on the board throughout the 
1948-49 airlift and never contested the legality of that 
operation.’° Under agreements concluded in 1945 by the 
military representatives of the occupying powers, Allied 

®The problem of supplying West Berliners would be less complex now than it was 
in 1948 According to Paul Hetz, West Berlin city councilor for ecor 


the occupied city has stored foodstuff raw materials, and coal in 
cient to enable the city to withstand a blockade unaided for almost 


ymic affairs 
quantities suffi- 
a year 

”% See “Berlin Crisis and German Reunification,” E.R.R., 1958 Vol. II, p. 959 
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planes have the right to use three air corridors, each 20 
miles wide, linking Frankfurt, Hamburg and Hannover 
with Berlin. If the East Germans were to sit on the Air 
Control Board, the Allies would find it difficult to avoid 
dealing with them."! 


As it is, the Allies have had long-standing disputes with 
the Russians at sessions of the Air Control Board. Soviet 
authorities contend that a maximum altitude of 10,000 feet 
has been established by custom since 1945 for Allied traffic 
through the corridors, and that any flight above that level 
violates East German airspace. The State Department in 
a note on April 13, 1959, rejected the Soviet contention and 
protested the buzzing by Soviet fighter planes of a high- 
flying C-130 cargo plane on the preceding March 27. Re- 
cently, after word leaked out of a plan to resume high- 
altitude flights to West Berlin, the three Western powers 
had a change of heart and agreed, last March 2, to hold 
the plan in abeyance until further notice. The principal 
reason for postponement, as suggested in official quarters, 
was that an inordinate amount of publicity had turned a 
routine technical adjustment into a major diplomatic chal- 
lenge which might well have upset the Paris talks. 


Occupation and Blockade of Berlin 


BERLIN was the last strategic goal of the troops that in- 
vaded Germany in 1945. But, according to agreed-upon 
strategy, American troops halted, April 25, at Torgau on 
the Elbe, 75 miles south of the heavily bombed German 
capital. Simultaneously, the Red Army crossed the Oder 
River and encircled Berlin. After heavy fighting, the city 
on May 2 surrendered to Marshal Zhukov’s army.'!2. Imme- 


"A similar attempt to force Allied recognition of the East German regime occurred 
toward the end of February 1960 when Soviet army passes issued to Western mili- 
tary liaison detachments stationed in Potsdam were temporarily replaced by passe 
“registered” at the Ministry of the Interior of the German Democratic Republix 
The Western powers declared the passes unacceptable and were prepared to with- 
draw their missions if the status quo had not been restored 


148 Critics have contended that American troops could have captured Berlin ahead 
of the Russians. When Gen. Eisenhower decided not to make Berlin : 
of the armies under his command, he knew that the boundaries of the pr 
zones of occupation had already been determined Said Eisenhower: ‘Militar f 
tors, when the enemy was on the brink of final defeat, were more important in my 
eyes than the political considerations involved in an Allied capture of the capital,” 
which “no longer represented a military objective of major importance.”’—Report 
by the Supreme Commander to the Combined Chiefs of Staff on the Operat 
Europe of the Allied Erpeditionary Force, June 6, 1944-May 8, 1945, p. 107 
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diately thereafter, the Russians established a municipal 
government, led by Moscow-trained Communists, which re- 
mained in office until city-wide elections were held the 
following year. 


AGREEMENTS FOR ALLIED OCCUPATION OF THE CITY 

A Big Three agreement defining occupation zones in Ger- 
many, negotiated in London by the members of the Euro- 
pean Advisory Commission," had been signed on Sept. 12, 
1944. A part of the agreement provided for division of 


3erlin into three sectors to be occupied respectively by 


Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and the United States. It 
was finally decided at Yalta in February 1945 that France 
also should become an occupying power, and the boundaries 


of the American and British sectors of Berlin subsequently 
were redrawn to make room for a French sector. The area 
of the Soviet sector was left without change. 

The London protocol specified that “The Berlin area 
will be jointly occupied by armed forces of the U.S.A., U.K., 
and U.S.S.R.”. Thus Berlin was not considered “a part of” 
the larger German zone of occupation assigned to the 
Soviet Union and consequently not a part of the territory 
of the present East German regime, as frequently claimed 
by the Communists. The protocol made clear that, after 
Germany’s defeat, American and British (and eventually 
French) forces were to be stationed in Berlin by exactly 
the same right as Soviet forces. 


Rights of access to Berlin, however, were not spelled out 
in the London agreement, because the U.S. War Depart- 
ment felt that it was not then possible to foresee what lines 
of communication would be usable after the defeat of Ger- 
many. Thus, when Allied troops entered the city early in 
July 1945, the question of supply promptly arose. The 
Western commanders wanted Berlin to be supplied from 
the surrounding Soviet zone, but the Russians vigorously 
objected. 


When the question came up a few weeks later at the 
Potsdam conference, the Russians agreed to feed the city 
for a brief period. Thereafter, each occupying power was 
to take care of its own sector. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, Eisen- 
hower’s deputy for military government, negotiated the 


set up, by a dec n of a conference of 
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implementing arrangements with Marshal Zhukov and ac- 
cepted assignment for Allied use of a main highway, 
air corridors, and a railway line. An oral understanding 
that Allied traffic was to be free of control by customs 
officers or Soviet military authorities was not put in writ- 
ten form." 


BREAKDOWN OF JOINT CONTROI 

The “Declaration Regarding 
issued by the four occupation pov 
fied that an interallied Komma isting 
four military commanders of Berlin, was to administe he 
city. American and British troops moved into their sectors 
on July 4, and the first meeting of the Kor indatura 
place a week later. Its function was to make decisions on 
municipal problems and to oversee the local German gov 
ernment, which remained dominated by Communists un 
they were turned out of office, t. 20, 1946, in the first 
and only city-wide elections held in postwar Berlin. 


4 1 
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One observer has remarked that “In spite of ... dis- 
agreements, the four-power administration of Berlin pro- 
ceeded with relative smoothness for approximately on 
year.” 15 However, failure to achieve uniformity of policy 
in the four occupation sectors multiplied the difficulties of 
administering Berlin on a four-power basis. It soon be- 
came apparent that the aims of the Soviet Union and those 
of the three Western allies were inc vatible.16 When the 
United States, Great Britain and France finally went ahead 
independently with reforms t rom the economic re- 
covery of West Germany, the ssian t pressure on 
Berlin in a determined effort to force the ern powers 
out of the city. 


The Soviets dissolved the Allied control council on March 
20, 1948, and walked out of the Kommandatura on June 16. 
After trying in various ways to impede rail and highway 
transport between West Germany and West Berlin, they 
applied a complete land and water blockade on June 23, 
1948. Shipments of coal and milk to the city from the 
Soviet zone likewise were discontinued. However, the 
three air corridors remained open. Gen. Clay thus was 


able to initiate the famous airlift by ich food, clothing, 


“Lucius D. Clay, Decision in Ge 
SW. Phillips Davison, The Be 


*BRruce L. R. Smith, “The Governar 
November 1959, p. 181 
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medicines, coal and raw materials were brought in to keep 
West Berlin’s 214 million inhabitants alive. At the peak 
of operations, early in 1949, American and British planes 
provided the city with more than 8,000 tons of supplies a 
day—as much as had been shipped from the West by rail 
and water prior to the blockade. Before the Russians 
conceded failure of the blockade, 323 days after it began, 
2.3 million tons of supplies had been transported on 277,000 
flights. 


When the blockade proved a political boomerang, and 
pressure began to be put on the Soviet Union in the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations, Stalin hinted broadly 
that he was willing to lift the blockade on relatively simple 
conditions. This paved the way to a four-power agreement 
on May 4, 1949, which provided for simultaneous lifting on 
May 12 of the Soviet blockade and of various trade and 
transport counter-measures imposed by the West against 
East Berlin and East Germany. The agreement stated 
that “The occupation authorities, each in his own zone, 
will have an obligation to take the measures necessary to 
insure the normal functioning of rail, water and road 
transport” in and out of Berlin. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SEPARATE CITY GOVERNMENTS 


The first open split in the all-Berlin city government had 
occurred shortly after the blockade began; the chief of 
the municipal police force, who had been a puppet of the 
Soviet military administration, was dismissed by the elected 
city officials. Soviet authorities, however, refused to sanc- 
tion the officer’s removal and, in an atmosphere of growing 
rancor and confusion stemming from the circulation of 
separate currencies in the Western and Soviet sectors, the 
municipal administration gradually split into hostile East- 
West camps. The Socialist Unity Party and several other 
Communist-front organizations on Nov. 30, 1948, held an 
extraordinary session at which they “elected” a new “legal” 
government, which was immediately recognized by the 
Soviet administration as the de jure government of Berlin. 
The “deposed” city council, elected by popular vote in 1946, 
moved the following day to the part of the city under 
Western control.'® 


‘apital of Germany: Berlin (1959). p. 12 
lin became the capital of the German Democratic tepublic on Oct. 7, 1949 
thus the seat of the East German as well a é erlin Communist govern- 
Headquarters of the East German government i Pankow, a district of 
East Berlin 
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Free elections were held in the 12. western districts of 
Berlin on Dec. 5, 1948. Later, a coalition of Social Demo- 
crats, Liberals, and Christian Democrats in the municipal 
legislature elected Ernst Reuter first lord mayor. Reuter 
was supported by the Allies who on May 14, 1949, gave him 
a liberal grant of authority. The powers of the West 
Berlin government were broadened in 1951 and again on 
May 5, 1955, until the Allies had left only a general right 
to intervene in an emergency and the explicit right to “take 
such measures as are necessary to the fulfillment of their 
international obligations and the maintenance of security, 
public order and ... Berlin’s status and security, trade 
and traffic lines.” Hence the German authorities, rather 
than the occupying powers, actually govern West Berlin as 
far as day-to-day affairs are concerned. Four municipal 
elections have been held since 1950.2° 


Extensive and complicated relationships between the 
governments of the Federal Republic and West Berlin enter 
into current efforts to settle the Berlin question. West 
Berlin has been regarded in some quarters as a separate 
entity having a few ties with Bonn, and in other quarters 
as a Land (state) of the Federal Republic with certain 
limitations on its participation in the West German gov- 
ernment.* While a formidable network of governmental 
relationships has grown up to tie West Berlin firmly to the 
federation, the city is not governed from Bonn and is rep- 
resented in the West German parliament only by non- 
voting delegates. 


WeEsT BERLIN’S ECONOMIC DEPENDENCE ON OUTSIDE 


Berlin, historically Germany’s greatest industrial city, 
has lagged behind West Germany in the rate of postwar 
industrial recovery. Virtually all of Berlin’s industrial 
machinery was destroyed by bombing or was dismantled 
by the Russians. The source of most raw materials for 


* Rulletin des Prease nd Informationsamtes der Bundesregierung, May 7, 1955 


* Results of : val election held on ec. 7, 1958, ten days after Khrushchev 
had issued his Itimatun were inte s an overwhelming endorsement of the 
ontinued presence of the estern powers Berlin The Socialist Unity (Com- 
munist) Party 1 ed only 1.! cent o he tot yte 

Chancellor Adenauer prop: last pril 5 that a plebiscite be held before the 
summit conference to give * l » [an opportunity to] say . whether 
or not it wants the present » city retained until the reunification 
of Germany.” Mayor Brandt oppo suggestion on the ground that a plebiscite 
should be reserved for a time of gravest emergency It was widely felt, moreover, 
that a free plebiscite in West Berlin might prove embarrassing, for the Communists 


might then resort to th same device to produce expressions of popular opinion 
that would be far from free 


tal vot 


“ West Berlin is not in fact a constituent part of the federation of West Germany 
When the Federal Republic came into existence in September 1949, Berlin’s wish to 
become one of its state was denied by the Western powers because of the city’s 


special situation in the Soviet zone of occupation 
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and West agree, with regard to the former German cap- 
ital, that: 


(1) Berlin is one city and belongs to all of Germany. East and 


West Berlin should, therefore, be united through free electior 
held under quadripartite or United Nations supervision. A freely 
elected council would be formed for the whole of Berlin until Ger- 
man reunification was achieved and as a first step towards it. 
Thus Berlin would be retained as the future capital of a reunified 
Germany. 
(2) Subject to the supreme authority of the four powers 

the freely elected Berlin co 
city. 


+ 


il would be free to administer 


(3) The 


access th 


ited city of Berlin 

yur powers, who would 
continue to be entitled as at tion troops in Berlin. 
This plan, applying to East as well as West Berlin and 
eventually to all of Germany, was rejected by the Soviet 
Union. New Western proposals, restricted to Berlin, were 
submitted on June 16 only to meet the same fate. Four 
days later, the conference recessed in deadlock. 


The stalemate continued after resumption of delibera- 
tions on July 13. When an indefinite recess was taken on 
Aug. 5, Secretary Herter in concluding remarks reiterated 
the willingness of the Allies “to enter into an interim agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union” that would assure “a con- 
tinued prospect of freedom for Berlin.” Such an interim 
arrangement, he said, must cover five points: (1) levels 
of armed forces in Berlin; (2) types of arms allowed; 
(3) restraints on unfriendly activities; (4) duration of 
the arrangement; and (5) access to and from the city. 

From proposals or statements made at earlier stages of 
the conference, it had been made plain that the three 
Western powers were ready to limit the combined total of 
their occupation forces to the existing level of approxi- 
mately 11,000 men and possibly even to reduce the total to 
as few as 3,000-4,000. The forces would be armed only 
with conventional, not nuclear, weapons. The West would 


agree, if the East concurred, on measures to suppress 
propaganda and subversion in both West and East Berlin.?* 


Western suggestions that an interim arrangement re- 
main in effect pending the reunification of Germany ran 
up against strong Soviet opposition. After originally pro- 
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posing to limit continuation of the occupation regime to 
one year, Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko offered 
to extend the period to 18 months. 


What attitude the Soviet Union would take toward Allied 
rights in Berlin at the end of that period, if no permanent 
agreement had been reached in the meantime, never was 
clarified. The Western powers insisted that their rights 
were derived from the conquest of Germany and could not 
be altered or erased by such unilateral Soviet action as 
signing of a peace treaty with the East German regime. 


On the question of keeping open the lifeline to the iso- 
lated city, the Western powers proposed that “free and 
unrestricted access to West Berlin by land, by water, and 
by air for all persons, goods, and communications, includ- 
ing those of forces of the Western powers stationed in 
Berlin, be maintained in accordance with the procedures 
in effect in April 1959.” Herter said in his concluding 
remarks at the foreign ministers’ conference that on this 
question the Western position appeared “not unacceptable 
to the Soviets.” At one point in the proceedings the West 
had indicated that it might accept East Germans as agents 
for the Soviet Union in controlling traffic of the occupying 
powers between West Germany,and Berlin. East Germans 
already contro] the German civilian traffic. 


There has been much talk of whether the interim pro- 
posals advanced by the West at Geneva, and turned down 
there by the Soviet Union, should provide the starting point 
for new negotiations on Berlin at the summit, or whether 
they should continue to mark the final limit of concession. 
After the Western foreign ministers had conferred at 
Washington in mid-April, it looked as if the Western heads 
of government would return at Paris to the three-phase 
plan for uniting East and West Berlin as a step toward 
reunification of East and West Germany. But because 
Khrushchev cannot be expected to accept this plan, more 
may be heard of the proposals for an interim arrangement 
that were discussed last year. Those proposals, or some 
variation of them, presumably would enter into any com- 
promise settlement found possible at the summit. 


REACTION TO PROPOSALS FOR U.N. ROLE IN BERLIN 


An entirely fresh approach to the troublesome Berlin 
question has been advocated from time to time. Sen. Mike 
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Mansfield (D Mont.), for example, told the Senate on March 
23 that ““‘We need . . . to devise a new situation at Berlin.” 
He advocated “a change of status for all of Berlin” which 
would enable it and “its routes of access to be held in trust 
by the United Nations or some other international body, 
with neutral forces responsible to its authority, until such 
a time as it is once again the capital of all of Germany.” 
The senator proposed, in addition, to “let the cost of main- 
taining the city in trust be borne by the two principal au- 
thorities which have the greatest stake in it—by Bonn and 
Pankow—in proportions equal to the authority which they 
claim.” Mansfield said it was high time for the two Ger- 
man governments to begin the task of merging the two 
parts of the divided city and, in doing so, “cast the molds 
of reunification for all of Germany.” 


Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary General of the United 
Nations, has given no encouragement to proposals to hold 
Berlin “in trust” or to make it a “free city.” He does not 
think that stationing of a garrison type of U.N. emergency 
force in Berlin would be practical from either a legal or a 
military point of view. In Bonn on May 10, 1959, Ham- 


marskjold said that “A solution of the Berlin question must 
take into account its special circumstances and the whole 
problem of Germany.” 


Khrushchev said in his note of Nov. 27, 1958, that he 
would not object to some role for the United Nations in 
the “free city” he proposed for West Berlin. His plan, 
however, seemed to represent an effort to deprive the West- 
ern occupation sectors of effective protection. The past 
record of “free cities’ is not encouraging. Danzig, given 
that status under the protection of the League of Nations 
after World War I, was a constant source of European ten- 
sion and eventually provided Hitler with a pretext for in- 
vasion of Poland; the effort to make Trieste a free city 
under U.N. auspices after World War II led to a decade of 
controversy and eventual partition of that territory on the 
Adriatic. Both Danzig and Trieste had the advantage of 
being seaports with access to the outside world; the so- 
called free city of West Berlin would be surrounded by 
Communist troops. 
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